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THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
oR, 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 
—=— +e -- 
From the Literary Gazette. 
THE NEW CORNISH MEMBFR OF was presenting it to some one, 


THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 
é W ELL, Stephen,” said I, to 
an old acquaintance, ** how 


are you to-day?” * Considering 


existing circumstances,’ replied 
he, ‘Iam pretty well.” ‘ What 
circumstances?” said J. ‘Qh!’ 


answered he, ‘nothing but the 
pressure of business, a general 
correspondence, letters innumera- 
ble to answer, precedents to ex- 
amine, friends to oblige, etcetera.’ 
“Very odd,” thought I! a mer- 
chant’s son—a stupid one, too— 
plenty of money—as idle as a 
sloth! what can all this mean? 

I sat down and glanced my eye 
over the paper; whilst he stood, 
leaning on the left haunch, the 
right foot advanced, his head a 
little inclined towards me, his 
right hand clenching a twopenny- 
post letter, rounded like some of 
the bad statues in our squares, 
his left hand thrust into the pocket 
of his pantaloons, and his whole 
figure displaying a studied atti- 
tude! He now looked in the 
glass, dropped the paper, as if he 


VOLe If. 





stood upright, thrust the right 
hand into his breast, and faced 
me like an overgrown image, or 
a full length in a niche. 

** What the devil is the matter 
with you!” said I. ¢ Order, 
order,’ replied Stephen, looking 
at himself in the glass. ‘“ A lit- 
tle touched !”? quoth I to myself. 
I remember hearing that his 
grandfather, the bacon man, died 
in Ste Luke’s, that he left his son 
Roger a large fortune, that Roger 
became a sleeping partner in a 
mercantile concern, and left the 
profits to this Stephen, who seems 
to be a noon-dreamer. 

I now read a few lines more of 
the paper. Stephen the while 
looked at a parcel of letters and 
smiled. Then assuming another 
studied attitude, he faced his mir- 
rour again.—‘ The Queen very 
ill,’ said I, * I am truly sorry 
for it, her constitution seems to 
be—’* Here he interrupted me. 
‘Not a word about the Constitu- 
® said he.—** Foolish!” cried 


tron, 
I, with a peevish look. The 
oOo 


died 
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young man’s idiotism disgusted 
me. ‘ Poor Queen!’ resumed 
I, “she wasa pattern of conjugal 
respectability.” Here he cough- 
ed, and scraped his feet. ‘“ A 
good mother,” continued I. 
‘ Hear, hear,’ cried silly Stephen. 
* Upon my word,” replied I, 
*¢ you seem to be so occupied and 
so out of reason, that I wish you 
good morning.” = hastily with- 


drew ; the young man remaining 


fixed before his looking-glass. 
‘ Chair, chair,’ I heard, as I went 
down stairs. 

Meeting an old servant of his, 
I said to him, “ I fear that your 
master is not well. He seems in 
a kind of hurry that is not con- 
sistent with sound reason. He 
was a very silent dull boy when 
he was at the Charter House, and 
he now does nothing but taik, and 
that very incoherently too.” 
‘Law bless ye! replied honest 
John, ‘he is only a little overjoy- 
ed and proud. He came home 
last night from Cornwall; and he 
has done nothing ever since but 
place the chairs like so many 
folk, walk in and out of the room, 
practise how to take a seat with 
a particular grace, rise up and sit 
down again, screap us feet, and 
cough, change us hattitoods afore 
the glass, crie Aye and Noah! 
Order! Hear! hear!’ “ Very 
bad symptoms indeed!” observ- 
ed I. 

‘That’s not all, said John. 
‘He takes upa sheet o’ piaper 
and fills it with naute but us 
name, and then he rung for I, and 
when I came into the room, he 
made ‘me sit down in a high 
chair, and standing up afore me 
with a quire ©’ piaper rolled up 
in his hand, he muttered some 


gibberidge, called the blank piaper 














a rode bill, and then bid me go 
about my business. 
knew that I paid all the bills last 
week. Taking pity on him, as | 
shut the door, I opens it again 
and looks back, saving, * Master, 
when will you have dinner?’ 
‘* When the plebous question js 
disposed of,” said he, “at the 
division—when the house is up.” 
‘“ Aye, its all up with him,” 
said I. 

‘Well, so thought I,’ cried 
John, laughing immoderately, 
‘I thought as how master was 
turned out a right fool at last: 
but its noah just that ; he’s only 
made a parliament man of. As 
been down and bought a burough 
and every mother’s son in’t; and 
us come hoame as pleased as the 
pigs (a pretty simile.) The pack. 
et afore him were franks; and he 
as rit us name fifty toimes to 
practize (the word syllabled, and 
the ¢zze being as long as my arm.) 
He as also spoiled a quire 0 
paiper in writing to umself with 
a large M. P. at the end of u: 
neame. 

‘[ mentioned master’s mad- 
ness to Lord Liverpool’s scullion; 
and he towl’d me for my comfort 
never to mind: it was only a boy- 
ish freak. ‘ Bless you,” says the 
scullion, who reads the debates 
every day, ‘‘let’en have his way; 
its only the glory of the thing— 
the impulse o’ the moment ; when 
he comes tothe House he’ll be 
as mute asa mack’rel.”’ I wish 
he were there now, said I. 

Here ended John’s account; 
and as I was going out of the 
door, I heard silly Stephen call 
John. §£ John! John!’ said he, 
‘run after the gentleman, and ask 
if he will have a frank? I have 
only received one letter from my 
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constituents, containing a_publi- 
cau’s bill; it snail be laid on the 
tauie. No! on second considera- 
tion, it shall be thrown out. 
Therefore, John, you see that I 
have lots of franks to give and to 
recerve 3. and if you want to 
write to your friends you may 
call upon me. ‘hey may direct, 


too, to you, under cover—mind, 
under cover to Stephen ——, Esq. 
M.P. You know that I am now 
returned.” ‘ Mercy defend us,” 
cried I! “ what a resemblance 
there is betwixt St. Stephen’s 
Chapel and St. Luke’s Hospital !” 

Tue Hermit 1n Lonpbone 





From the New Monthly Magazine, for February 1819. 


CULLODEN ANECDOTES, 


-—e— | 
(Concluded from Page 325.) 


PE roots of wild liquorice, 

aud tender shoots of fir, were 
often the best repast of our fugi- 
tives, when they durst not venture 
to cut the green or ripened corn 
with their dirks, andto fill their 
raged pockets. John Roy fash- 
loned a bow and arrow. At 
school he was the best archer, 
and a tivile practice recalled his 
dexterity. ate imitated the call 


of che G © to ner fawn, and of the 
heath-t. ‘tts young, and sel- 
dom dic ai: the creatures he de- 
signed io :veigle escape his well- 


aimed cU ° ts ahey dared not 
Strike up a fire, but sometimes 
inashea og they got their game 
broiled. he report of a gun 
would have Deen a signal for the 
soldiers to pursue them. The 
ladies at Glenmore locked with 
auxiety for the tenants engaged 
to occupy the den. Weeks 
elapsed without any account of, 
or from them. At length a wo- 
man came to say, an old beggar 
man sent her to ask if Mag Mo- 
lach had been recently seen about 
Tullochgorum.—Mrs. Grant un- 
derstood that John Roy persona- 
ted this beggar, and said the poor 





crazy being should be gratified 
with ananswer, and the messen- 
ger ought to make haste to tell 
him that MAG MOLAGH was every 
night in the woods of Glenmore, 
waiting Tullochgorum’s return 
from Edirburgh. She had look- 
ed for him since a specified time. 
This was exactly the date of John 
Roy’s very pathetic address to 
Mrs. Grant; committing his life 
to the mercy of a low-country la- 
dy and her sister, and relying 
on their humanity, though he was 
not ignorant that her husband and 
herself favoured the established 
regime. Heand Mr. H. repair- 
ed to the woods and lurked near 
the den, which he soon discover- 
ed by the initials his penknife in- 
scribed. They saw Mrs. Grant, 
her sister, and Finlay M‘Donald 
by the faint moonlight. They 
were laden with food; with milk 
and beer ;_ with bed clothes and 
linen. John Roy and his friend 
removed the trunk of the tree, as- 
sisted to deposite the stores, and 
thankfully descended. ‘The la- 
dies helped Finlay M‘Donald te 
replace the stump, and they rose 
with the dawn to efface the initials, 
‘ 
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or rather to cut them away: and 
at aconsiderable distance they im- 
itated the letters upon another re- 
main of astem ; in case the form- 
er inscription had been observed. 
These ladies walked to the cavern 
every night to give their aid to 
Mr. M‘Donald in liberating the 
inmates ; and it may be supposed 
they came provided with fresh 
supplies of every comfort they 

could afford. They watched in 
different directions to announce 
the least indication of danger. 
Mag Molach, called aloud, was 
the warning word. No gra- 
tification had ever been so de- 
licious to the prisoners as the 
short ramble that allowed them to 
use their limbs, and again to be- 
hold the canopy of heaven. Im- 
mersed all day in darkness, the 
glimmering myriads adorning the 
firmament ina frosty night act- 
ed upon their sight with more po- 
tency than erst had shone the lu- 
minary of day. Mr. H. begged 
to have a wide black dish filled 
witn water to collect and reflect 
the rays of light that penetrated 
through the roots of the fir, which 
formed the covering of their den, 

and this expedient cheered their 
subterranean abode. They had 
not ventured to Mr. Grant’s house 
when a new alarm confined them 
by day and night. Mrs. Grant 
did not think it proper to invite 
them in absence of her husband, 
and uninvited they would not 
presume to hint a ‘wish to wait 
upon her. A rumour reached 
Mrs. Grant, that the command- 
ing officer at Ruthven in Baden- 
och, had heard from the east 
country the certainty that Lord 
Lewis Gordon -was concealed in 
a cave at Torrigen in Strath- 


spey. Many an uneasy impatient 


look did Mrs. G. and her siste; 
cast towards the sky, wishing the 
sun was gone down; and as soon 
as darkness favoureda visit to 
the cavern they repaired thither 
to tell the gentleman, that a ser- 
vant belonging to a near relative 
of Lord Lewis Gordon had over- 
heard some mention of his lord- 
ship’s asylum. 

John Roy exclaimed, ‘ No 
Highlander would have betrayed 
Lord Lewis, not the poorest fel- 
low who carried arms under the 
Prince.” 


Stores were left for the victims 
of rebellion; and at dead of night 
the ladies, accompanied by 
M: Donald, went to raise the trunk 
of the tree a little for the admis- 
sion of air. Mr. Grant came 
home. He approved of all his 
wife and sister-in-law had done, 
and went out daily to get infor- 
mation. A fortnight satisfied the 
soldiery that all their search for 
Lord Lewis Gordon must be un- 
availing. Mr. Grant invited Mr. 
H. and John Roy to tea, and 
with Finlay M*Donald released 
them from confinement. The 
writer never shall forget the im- 
pression made by Mr. Grant’s 
description of their haggard looks 
and threadbare tattered garments, 
covered with, and perforated by 
maggots. Their loathsome state 
was not immediately perceived. 
Their eyes could not support the 
light. The blaze of a wood fire 
was lowered by water ; and the 
candle extinguished. Mr. H.’s 
health was impaired, and John 
Roy affected high glee to amuse 
his pensive confederate. He 
composed in Gaelic, an extem- 
pore oration to the cherishing 
heat, solong a stranger to theil 
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frames, and Mr. Grant translated 
it to Mr. Hamilton. 
with cold and agitation, Mr. H. 
threw himself into a chair. The 
candles were re-lumped, and Fin- 
lay M‘Donald appeared with new 
suits of clothes and linen for the 
guests. Mr. H. observed his 
horrible retinue. 

“ Great God!” he cried, ‘* my 
friend and I, in our premature 
inhumation, were also the prey 
of worms !”” 

A short hysterical spasm suc- 
ceeded ; but two glasses of wine, 
and Mr. Stewart’s torced meri- 
ment, removed the symptoms. 
Mrs. Grant and her sister came 
to make tea. A chair was pla- 
ced for Mr. Hamilton, and as he 
did not rise to take it, Mr. Grant 
led him to the table. Mre. Grant 
wished toengage him in conver- 
sation; but in place of a direct 
answer, he muttered— 


** Johanes Rufus Stewart, 

With brawny limb and true heart ; 
Bold as the mountain lion, 

And of liberty the scion. 


Dens, caves, caverns, dungeons, worms, 
vermiculi—” 


Mr. Stewart looked earnestly 
at the speaker. His eyes were 
fixed. His senses were locked in 
sleep. He was carried to bed, 
and when he awoke next morn- 
ing, recollected nothing, except 
the hideous reptiles. 

This fact is not without a pa- 
rallel. It will be found in the life 
of Doctor Blacklock, relating the 
perturbed state of his feelings at 
Dumfries, after being insulted by 
the rabble, when inducted to the 
parish of Kirkcudbright. 

After Mr. H. was laid in bed, 
John Roy informed Mr. Grant 
and the ladies, that the lines reci- 





Shivering 


ted by him were part of a dog- 
grel poem he composed in his 
dungeon. Mr. Grant asked if J. 
Roy’s muse never visited the ca- 
vern. Hecould not deny that 
she once deigned to iaspire him ; 
but to repeat her intuitions would 
perhaps offend. ‘The ladies join- 
ed Mr. G. in promising a free 
pardon for the party spirit of his 
effusions, and urged Mr. 5. to 
rehearse them. He _ compli- 
ed. 


‘‘Mfy enemies search for my den, 
Like wolves, raging mad to destroy 
Control, O Lord! those cruel men, 
And save thy poor John Roy. 


Oh grant this boon, if I may dare 
Ask on my bended knee, 
Make meas many as they are, 
Or they as tew as me. 


No favour shewn on either side, 
Fate standing passive by, 

The arm of flesh the cause decide, 
Between their chief and I.” 


“ But, ladies,” subjoined our 
hero, ‘‘ I was tired of prison, and 
forgot that my own folly con- 
signed me toa den, when I rat- 
tled off those rhymes.” 

As we are not composing a fic- 
tion, but recording real incidents, 
as the prominent feature of trou- 
blous times, there must be many 
chasms in the diary of men, dri- 
ven from place to place, fly- 
ing from the death of malefac- 
tors, with harassed minds, and 
weary limbs ; their chafed soles 
often unshod, and enduring the 
extremities of oppressive heat, 
intense, cold, hunger and thirst ; 
their short intervals of quiet were 
needful for sleep. This register 
of their adventures would have 
been more imperfect, if an unex- 
pected meeting with Mr. Gordon, 
of Alvey, at Glenmore, had not 
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drawn from them particulars 
they did not till then think of re- 
citing. Fitty years after that 
my Mr. Gordon was heard to 

>, he never tasted the sweets of 
seoténilion sO exquisitely, as in 
this encounter with Mr. Hamil- 
ton and John Roy Stewart. A 
storm of snow covered the 
ground, and the moon had not 
risen, when on a wintry night, 


Mr. Gordon came to Mr. 
Grant’s house. He and the la- 
dies, with their guests, were 


seated by a bright burning heap 
of moss fr. John Roy had seen 
Mr. Gordon in his youth, and 
recollected him. Mr. H. never 
beheld him, though both in im- 
ergency were weeks under his 
protective roof. 


** Worthiest ! most liberal of 
men !” cried John Roy, clasping 
Mr. Gordon in his arms. His 
name prenounced by Mrs. Grant, 
produced equal rapture in the 
heart of Mr. Hamilton, and he 
embraced Mr. Gordon before he 
could disengage himself from 
Mr. Stewart. 

They asked for the M‘Gre- 
gors. Mr. Gordon informed 
them that Mr. Drummond was 
now on his way to the Continent; 
but James M‘Gregor, through 
the agency of some secret friend, 
got to the east country. He pro- 
cured money to bribe an Inver- 
ness merchant to convey him from 
Strathdearn in a cart, coverd 
with light packages, addressed 
ntlemen of un 

acnment to ZO- 
. S. smiled. 

' a smile :” said 
Mr. Gordon. 


If my friend Hamilton will 
sromise to smile, andsmile again, 
I SrTiati te!) \ IU Az pretty, iittle tal«. 
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It cannot now be dangerous to 
any one, and it will serve to pass 
our time.—* The night [passed 
at Ame ely with the M'‘Gre- 
gors, we 
a rock, surrounded at the base 
with birch trees. The day just 
began to appear, when a little old 
man, and a fine looking youth, in 
the south country garb, drew 
near us. The old man, carried a 
tub of smoking water, and dres- 
sings for James M'Gregor’s 
wound, The stripling bathed it, 
applied the unguent, and banda- 
ges, dropping many a tear during 
the operation, which was perforin- 
ed in deep silence. The old man 
then withdrew to some distance. 
They no doubt supposed Mr 
Drummond and myself to be 
asleep ; but long accustomed t 
listen for sounds of danger, the 
least movement awakes me, and 
I think a mouse could not tread 
the velvet moss, without inform- 
ing my ear. James M‘Gregor 
and the lad spoke in a very low 
voice. He urged a longer stay. 
‘I have been with you more 
than twelve hours,’ said the youth: 
they did not seem tedious ; but 
‘I have far to go, and my horse, 
and escort, which you know 
have dispersed to elude observa: 
tion, are to meet me by degrees, 
before high noon. Even with his 
Lordship’s written protection, | 
am unsafe in this distracted coun- 
try, with only poor old Majoro 
ry as a travelling companion. 
Oh! these sad, sad times, when 
young women must undertake 


the part of bearded men, to save 
a father, brother, and dear rela- 

ons. When I think of them, | 
forget allthe risks I ma_ run. 
Kemember their lives and pro- 
perty are in 
are safe, if you are 


your hands ‘They 
guarded Ly 


lay under the shelter of 
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speech and writing, Untrue you 
never will be ; and their influence 
may procure you leave to return 
openly among us. For their 
sakes think of her, who would 
not for worlds harm a hair of the 
locks she yesterday combed for 
the last time, urtil our nation 
shall be more settled. Farewell. 
May saints and angels watch 
over you !” 

James M‘Gregor opened the 
plaid he had all night round his 
person, and in the tenderest tones 
said, 

‘Let me carry with me the 
dear remembrance, that for once 


[ had my only love in my 
arms. 
‘No James, no. Your me- 


mory of this bold journey shall 
be pure, as the motives that 
brought me so far from home. 
[f I could have ventured here 
without the guards my friends 
provided, I would willingly have 
travelled all the way only to give 
you this, that you might buy the 
good offices of those that are not 
generous enough to render un- 
bribed services. If I am to see 
youno more on earth, my days 
are devoted to God, and the bles- 
sed Virgin. Be true to my fa- 
ther and brothers, as I shall be 
true to you.’ 

The lady stooped to give a 
parting salute. James fixed his 
arms round her neck, and did 
not unloose them, till the diminu- 
tive old man interposed. 

After this little narrative, the 
company amused themselves with 
conjectures as to who the lady 
could be ; but to every one menti- 
oned, some objection was started, 





which proved their supposition 


was erroneous. Mr. Stewart then 
asked Mr. Gordon to go with 
him to see if there were any 
signs of thaw. In less than half 
an hour they returned, and when 
reseated, Mr. Gordon held up 
two rings, requesting every one 
to examine them, and note their 
appearance. 

*‘ Colonel Stewart,” said he, 
** wishes to place more confidence 
in me than should be given to 
mortal man. He has been in- 
sisting that I should dispose of 
those rings, and to send the value 
to a widow at—” 

‘Mention no names, Sir, I 
beseech you,” interrupted Mr. 
S. * It is too much to have 
planted thorns in an innocent 
heart :—and at least, for some- 
time, to have indisposed a good, 
artless girl to be the happv 
spouse of a man in her own sta- 
tion. I should save her from all 
blame, and indeed she deserves 
none. Mr. Hamilton knows the 
circumstances, and without allu- 
ding to any that can divulge the 
persons concerned, I shall confess 
my faults, If I know myself, I 
intended no harm; but let no 
man after me permit himself to 
flatter an inexperienced creature 
with unmeaning attention. The 
little gallantries, which a well 
bred lady knows to be affected 
politeness, a simple child of na- 
ture translates into the language 
of love. I forgot this distinction 
until too late ; and if I only suf- 
fered for my idle adulation, I 


should less lament my folly. 
B. G. 














AN 


ACCOUNT OF 





ACBER If. THE PRESENT GREAT MOGUL, 


Or Emperour of De’hs, 


MIGHTY dynasty, which 
long filled the chief place in 
the history of India, has gradual- 
ly disappeared from its itor 
and although still possessing both, 
by many is not known to have 
either a local habitation or a 
name. It may eonsequently be 
supposed that some account of 
the existing sovereign of Delhi, 
of his ancient capital, and otf the 
political relations in which he 
stands towards the British govern- 
ment will not be unacceptable or 
destitute of interest, now that the 
cessation of European warfare 
has restored to India that portion 
of attention to which it was al- 
wavs entitled, but which has been 
for many years suspended by the 
vital importance of the tremen- 
dous conflict, at length brought 
to so happy a conclusion. As 
introductory to the subject, it 
will be necessary to give a brief 
sketch of the long, eventful, and 
disastrous reign of the present 
rince’s tather and predecessor, 
Shah Allum the Second. 

This monarch ascended the 
throne in 1761, and commenced 
his reign by an unprovoked and 
jli-conducted attack on the Bri- 
tish possessions in Bengal, then 
recently acquired ; but being baf- 
fied and repulsed by the Com- 
pany 's troops, and foreseeing that 
he was more likely to benefit by 
their friendship than hostility, he 
altered his system of politicks, 
and voluntarily surrendered him- 
self at the British camp, without 
treaty, condition, or stipulation. 


From Blackwood's Ediwwburgh Magazine. 


with the Modern History of that City to a recent date 


On the acquisition of the Dewan. 
ny by Lord Clive, in 1765, a 
pension of 26 lacks of rupees was 
assigned to him, with a considera- 
ble tract of fertile territory in 
Upper Hindostan, both of which 
he forfeited in 1771, by quitting 
the protection of his benetactors, 
and repairing to Delhi, where he 
became a prisoner and political 
instrument in the custody of the 
Maharattas. 

These marauders, by a series 
of continual encroachments and 
conquests, after the dissolution of 
the Mogul empire, had extended 
their dominions over a great part 
of Hindostan ; about 1770, Delhi, 
its ancient capital, came also un- 
der their sway, and was governed 
by officers of their nation when 
Shah Allum put himself under 
their protection. The inefficiency 
of this protection he afterwards 
most wofully experienced ; for in 
1788, Gholaum Kaudir the Ro- 
hillah, having, by a sudden irrup- 
tion, made himself master of 
Delhi, seized the unfortunate 
Emperour, and after exposing 
him for many weeks to every 
species of insult and degradation, 
in order to extort the disclosure 
of supposed concealed treasures, 
concluded by piercing his eyes 
with a dagger, so as completely 
to extinguish the sight. For the 


attainment of the same object, he 


massacred, starved to death, and 
tortured, many of the royal fami- 
ly and of the chief inhabitants of 
Delhi, but was himself soon over- 
taken by a retribution ; for being 
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compelled to quit the city by a 
detachment from Sindia’s army, 
he was captured during his flight, 
and expired under tortures ex- 
actly like those which he had so 
mercilessly inflicted. A detail of 
the atrocities committed by this 
wretch, or madman, would only 
create disgust; but some ex- 
sure seemed necessary, that the 
reader might be enabled to com- 
pare the prior felicity (as it has 
been called) of the Mogul em- 
perour, with the oppression which, 
with equal truth, it has been 
asserted, his descendants suffer 
under the British domination. 
Nor was the misery of his con- 
dition alleviated by the transter 
ii J ghire, which about this pe- 
riod took place, of Delhi and 
some adjacent territory, to the 
French officers commanding the 
corps of dise:ip'ined infantry re- 
taincd inthe s: vice of Madhagee, 
and afterwards cf his nephew, 
Dowlet Row Sindia; for although 
the aged emperour came succes- 
sively under the ostensible super- 
intendence of M. de Boigne, M. 
Perron, and M. Drugeon, he ef- 
fectively remained a prisoner in 
the hands of the native Maha- 
ratta officers, and subjected to all 
their proverbial rapacity. During 
1802, when there were fifty-two 
sons and daughters of the em- 
perour, the monthly stipend al- 
lowed to each prince of the im- 
perial family did not exceed 15 
rupees per month (£21 per an- 
num}; and the sums disbursed 
by M. Drugeon, who had charge 
of the emperour’s person, for the 
aggregate expenses of his Majes- 
ty, the royal family, dependants, 
and establishments, amounted to 


only 17,000 rupees per month, or 
r 


4,23,664 per annum, while, with 





an avarice and meanness almost 
unparalleled, the Maharattas re- 
tained and converted to their own 
use all the gardens and houses, in 
and about the city, which were 
royal property. 

Upon this wretched pittance, 


the descendants of a monarch 
(Aurengzebe), whose revenue 


was under-estimated at 32 mil- 
lions sterling, were compelled to 
subsist, or rather to starve; tor 
there 1s reason to apprehend they 
were frequently cdesticute of tne 
commonest necessaries, and cer- 
tainly of all the comforts of life. 
But low as Shan Allum’s income 
had fallen, his authority had 
fallen still lower; for his name 
was never brought forward bur to 
sanction some unjust claim, or to 
legalize extoruon. The indivi- 
dual placed near his person by 
the Maharattas, admiaistered jus- 
tice and injustice on all occasions, 
without the slightest reference to 
his imperial prisoner; great cru- 
elties were exercised in his name, 
for the basest purposes; com- 
merce was obstructed, or rather 
annihilated ; and the city became 
the asylum of all sorts of banditti 
who could purchase impunity. 
Such was the desolation of this 
ancient capital in 1803, when 
Lord Lake, having defeated the 
army of Dowlet Row Sindia, six 
miles from Delhi, on the 11th of 
September, entered it next day, to 
the infinite joy of che aged empe- 
rour, whose subsequent conduct, 
however, evinced a greater eager- 
ness to profit by the existing con- 


fusion, than any sense of grati- 
tude to the brave army which 
had effected his hbcration. Soon 


after his arrival, Lord Lake was 
informed, that a sum of moaeyve 
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had been lodged in the care of Lord Lake found the emperou; 


M. Drugeon, the commandant of 


Delhi, for the payment of his 
troops, of which sum that officer 
had only disbursed 60,000 ru- 


on the surrender of Delhi,—pre. 
cluded the possibility of suppos- 
ing that M. Drugeon, by a sud- 
den impulse of generosity, in. 


pees ; and that on the approach of tended so large a sum to alleviate 


the British army, to prevent their 
obtaining it, the Frenchman had 
transferred the balance to the em- 
perour’s treasurer, Shah Nawauz 
Khan. The commander-in-chief 
being satisfied that the treasure in 
question was enemy’s property, 
thus attempted to be fraudulently 
withheld, claimed it for the Bri- 
tish forces, his Majesty, after 
some deliberation, despatched the 
amount to the camp. This tardy 
act of justice was accompanied 
with a message, stating the money 
to be a donation from the empe- 
rour to the troops that had reliev- 
ed him from his captivity with the 
Maharattas, and placed him un- 
der the long-desired protection of 
tue British nation. 

Lord Lake received the money, 
and referred the decision of the 
question to the Marquis Welles- 
ly, then governour-general, who, 
without delay, informed the com- 
mander-in-chief, that the sum 
being umquestionably enemy’s 
property, its surreptitious trans- 
fer, onthe advance of the Bri- 
tish army, could not alter its na- 
ture, and that it consequently 
could be accepted in no other 
light than prize-money, the legi- 
timate right of the captors. The 
state of indigence and misery to 
which his Majesty, the royal 
family and household, had been 
subjected by the Maharattas,— 
the degraded and destitute con- 
dition to which the imperial house 
of Timour had been reduced by 
Sindia’s officers,—-and the utterly 


ble circumstances in which 


denlora 
aie 





the sufferings of Shah Allum and 
his impoverished court; the ob- 
ject of the unexpected deposit 
being manifestly to elude the 
well-earned claims of the con- 
querours. The sum in dispute 
was accordingly — distributed 
among the troops; but in con- 
sideration of the distressed condi- 
tion of the old emperour, instruc- 
tions were issued to pay into the 
royal treasury the sum of six lacks 
of rupees, with the view of pro- 
viding for the immediate wants 
of his Majesty. Owing, how. 
ever, to the pressing exigences of 
the publick service, funds could 
not be collected until 1807, when 
the whole amount was discharged 
at one payment. Shah Allum no 
longer survived to experience the 
benefit of this generosity, his 
troubles having ceased in Decem.- 
ber 1806: the sum was, in con- 
sequence, paid into the treasury 
of his successor, Acber the Se- 
cond, to whom it was not un- 
acceptable, . 

Soon after the surrender ol 
Delhi, the Maharatta sway being 
completely destroyed in Upper 
Hindostan by a series of discom- 
fitures, the Bengal government 
proceeded to make arrangements 
tor the support of their blind pro- 
tegé, and, as a commencement, 
restored to the royal family al} 
the houses, gardens, and lands, of 
which they had been deprived by 
the Maharattas, and which, from 
the increased scarcity of property, 
soon became of great value. It 
was also determined that a spect- 
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fed proportion of the territories 
‘athe vicinity of Delhi, situated 
on the right bank of the Jumna, 
should be assigned in part of the 
rovision for the maintenance of 
the royal family ;—these lands to 
remain under the charge of the 
resident at Delhi, but the reve- 
nue to be collected, and justice 
to be administered, in the name 
of his Majesty Shah Allum, under 
regulations to be promulgated by 
the supreme government: ‘lhat 
his Majesty should be permitted 
to appoint a dewan, and other in- 
feriour officers, to attend at the 
office of the collector, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining and reporting 
to his Majesty the amount of the 
collections, and satisfying his 
mind that no part of the revenue 
of the assigned territory was mis- 
appropriated: ‘That two courts 
of justice should be established, 
lor the distribution of civil and 
criminal justice, according to the 
M thommedan law, to the inhabi- 
tants of the city of Delhi and the 
assigned territory: ‘That no sen- 
tences of the criminal court, ex- 
tending to the punishment of 
death, should be carried into ex- 
ecution without the express sanc- 
tion of his Majesty, to whom the 
proceedings in all trials of this 
description were to be reported ; 
and that sentences of mutilation 
should be commuted: That, to 
provide for the immediate wants 
of his Majesty and the royal 
household, the following sums 
should be paid in money from 
the treasurv of the resident at 
Delhi: 

Kupees, 

per month. 
{o his Majesty, for his private ex 


pences, - : : - . 60,000 
To the heir apparent, exclusive ot 
certain jaghires, . 10,00 





To a favourite son of his Majesty, 


named Mirza Jzzit Baksh, - - 5,000 
To his Majesty’s 50 younger sons and 
daughters, - - - - 10,000 


To Shah Nawauz Khan, his Majes- 


ty’s treasurer, - ° - . 2,500 
To Seid Rizzee Khan, British agent 

at his Majesty’s court, and related 

to him by marriage, - - . 2,500 





‘Total per mensem, 90,000 
(125,289 per annum. 


To be afterwards augmented to 
one lack of rupees per month, if 
the produce of the assigned lands 
admitted of it—exclusive of all 
the private property, and of 
10,000 rupees to be paid to his 
Majesty on the celebration of 
certain festivals. 

The most urgent wants of the 
axed monarch and his family be- 
ing supplied, various municipal 
improvements were effected, some 
of the canals were cleaned, the 
principal streets cleared of rub- 
bish, and an efficient police es- 
tablished. The punishment of 
mutilation was abolished in this, 
and in all the territories adjacent 
subject to the British jurisdiction, 
and a regulation was enacied, 
directing, that when a person, by 
the Malhommedan law, was con- 
demned to lose two limbs, the 
decree should be commuted to 
imprisonment and hard labour for 
aterm of fourteen years; and if 
one limb, the same for seven 
years. The frequent assassina- 
tions which were customary dur- 
ing the Maharatta administrati 
were effectually suppressed, more 


by the institution of regolar 
courts, to which persons aggricv- 


ed could appeal, than by any ex- 
tension ot the penal code, or 
sanguinary examples; the long 
suspension of justice having ma 
manner compelled the inhabitants 


to take the law into their own 
sy 
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hands, and to seek redress by tremely faulty in its composition, 
poison and the dagger. consisting partly of 300 Mewaties, 


In thus protecting the person robbers by profession, and a body 


and increasing the comforts of of irregular horse, whose hdelity 
the blind and despised Mogul could not be relied on. The 
emperour, it was never intended Mewaties justified their character, 
by the British government to em- by going cver to the enemy at an 
ploy the royal prerogative as an early stage of the siege ; and the 
instrument to establish any con- irregular horse fled on the ap. 
trol over the different states and proach of the enemy, and could 
chieftains of India. An object of not be prevailed on to impede his 
importance was attained by his advance by an attack while on the 
rescue from the custody of the march. The enemy, a few days 
French and Maharattas, who afterwards, having opened their 
made use of his name to sanction batteries, ena several breaches 
their machinations for the sub- being effected, as much by the 
version of the British dominion concussion of the guns on_ the 
in Hindostan, and retained, in crumbling ramparts, as by their 
the most degraded condition of shot, an attempt was made to 
poverty and insult, this unhappy carry the place by escalade, in 
representative of the house of which they were repulsed; and 
Timour. The most rational soon after the guns were spiked 
course appeared to be, to leave in their batteries, during a sortie, 
the king’s authority exactly in the by a detachment under Lieutenant 
state in which it was found, and Rose. Finding they had mis- 
to afford the royal family the calculated the facility of gaining 
means of subsistence, not merely the town, they moved off on the 
in a style of comfort, but of de- 15th, although they had prepared 
cent splendour. not unsuitable to three mines laid under the bas- 
a fallen but illustrious race, to tions between the Turkoman and 
whose power the British nation Ajmeer gates, one of them push- 
had in a great measure succeeded. ed directly under the bastion, and 
From this period (September ready to be loaded. In this man- 
1803) the tranquillity of Delhi ner, by the judicious arrange- 
remained undisturbed, until 1804, ments of Colonels Burn and 
when Holcar, who was retreating Ochterlony, and the determined 
from Mathura before Lord Lake, resistance of their troops, a small 
sent his infantry, provided with a force was enabled to sustain a 
formidable train of artillery, to siege of nine days, repelled an 
invest the city; and the siege was assault, and defended a city ten 
accordingly commenced on the miles in circumference, which 
7th dav of that munth. Owing had ever heretofore been given up 
to a variety of pressing exigen- on the first appearance of an 
cies in other quarters, the garri- enemy. 
son was atthistime not only too ‘The siege of his capital by a 
small for the defence of so im- rapacious enemy, was viewed by 
mense a city (the walls of which, the aged sovereign with the cha- 
besides their great extent, were racteristick apathy of a person 
accessible on all sides,) but ex- whose life had been a succession 
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of vicissitudes ; nor did the dan- 

er to which they were exposed in 
the slightest degree animate the 
inhabitants. Like Hudibras in 
the stocks, they seemed to think, 
that he that is down can fall no 
lower, and waited the event as 
indifferent spectators. Shah Al- 
lum also probably foresaw, that 
in whichever way it might end, 
his interest in the drama would 
not be of long continuance, as his 
health had been gradually declin- 
ing, and his advanced age preclu- 
ded all hopes of protracted exis- 
istence. Accordingly it came to 
a close in December 1806, when 
he finished, in his eighty-third 
year, a long and calamitous reign 
of forty-five years; and on the 
same day his eldest legitimate 
son, Acber, was placed on the 
throne. In happier times Shah 
Allum might have been a bene- 
ficent sovereign; but his  abili- 
ties, or perhaps any human abili- 
ties, were unequal to the task of 
retrieving the fortunes of that 
tottering dynasty : he fell with a 
falling state, and appears neither 
to have retarded nor accelerated 
the impetus of the descent. 

The accession of Acber the 
Second was marked by the most 
unexampled tranquillity, the com- 
Mencement of every prior reign 
having been invariably stained 
with bloodshed, and disturbed 
with tumult and commotion. Of 
this prince nothing very brilliant 
Was anticipated, as, during his fa- 
ther’s life, he had been for ma- 
ny years entirely under the gui- 
dance of a woman of low ex- 
traction, weak, proud, ignorant, 





and of insatiable rapacity. The 
peculiarities of his destiny, how- 
ever, did not call for the exertion 
of any transcendent energies—as 
he was protected by the British 
power from external invasion ; 
for his internal comforts a large 
stipend had been assigned ; and 
from within the extensive walls 
of his seraglio, where his sway was 
not questioned, he might appa- 
rently, lke the gods of Epicurus, 
or the inhabitants of the happy 
valley, have viewed with indiffer- 
ence the passing events of an agi- 
tated world, enjoying, in all its 
perfection, leisure and a large 
pension. But of all institutions 
ever invented by the ingenuity of 
man for the promotion of his own 
misery, a seraglio appears to be 
the most efficacious ; as the ma- 
terials of which it is composed, 
consisting of wives, concubines, 
slave-girls, eunuchs, poets, musi- 
clans, singing and dancing boys 
and girls, dealers in sweatmeats, 
venders of opium and perfumes,’ 
tumblers, snake-dancers, barbers, 
nail-cutters, hair-extirpators, and 
shampooers, are certainly the best 
adapted for producing the great- 
est quantity of discord from the 
smallest causes. As might be 
expected in a community so con- 
stituted, the buzz and ferment 
are incessant; discordant inter- 
ests, low amours, petty intrigues, 
plots, and squabbles, lies, messa- 
ges, notes, and whispers, keep up 
the combustion, while the inter- 
vention of the anarch old, by his 
decision, more embroils the 
fray. 

(Io be concluded in cur next. ) 
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THEATRICAL. 


Q>* Saturday the 22d, the 

melo-drama of Rob Roy was 
To those who 
have read the novel, it is un- 
gained 
being dramatised. 
was much to please the 
eye in the scenery, and in the ex- 
hibitions of Scotch costume and 
to delight 
the ear in the sweet and simple 
strains of Scottish musick, which 
came home to the heart. It is 
to these circumstances, that we 
chiefly ascribe the thunders of 


brought forward. 


necessary to say, that it 
nothing by 


There 


manners; and much 


applause frequently reiterated, 
Something. however, is to be al- 
lowed for the delight with which 
Mrs. Entwisle is now invariably 
received. The humour of Jeffer- 
son and Blisset, very often set 
the audience in a roar, and in 
these times of distress we are all 
disposed to welcome * mirth and 
jollity,” as affording 
which the mind requires. Mrs. 
Burke’ was not the least in the 
attractions of this piece; but it 
does not seem to us that Scotch 
musick is so well adapted to the 
dispiay of her powers of voice, as 
the more modern, but I will not 
say, more touching musick. 

Mr. Wallack fell short of his 
performance in the Exile. He 
does not look the part of Rob 
Rov, and he has a kind of swing- 
ing strut, which seems to us 
exceedingly unnatural. He has 
not the ‘broad manly shoulders, 
and brawny limbs of the High- 
lander; Mr. Hughes would look 
this character much better. The 
part of Frank, by Mr. Darley, 


was a very insipid piece of acting. 
After all, the want of unity of 


Gils 
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interest in the play itself, 9, 
rather multiplication and distrac. 
tion of interest, must always be a 
great objection. 

The tarce of the Village Law. 
ver, an old but genuine piece of 
humour, closed the entertainment 
of the evening. It is the charac. 
ter of Sheepface which has in. 
duced some of the best judges to 
pronounce Blisset the first comick 
actorin America. But, great as 
his merit is, we cannot consent tc 
place him above Jefferson. These 
two admirable masters of nature. 
have each their peculiar excel. 
lencies. We may say of them, as 
of Virgil’s umpire, between his 
poetick swains; et tu vitula dig: 
nus et htc. 

On Monday, Rob Roy was re. 
peated, and with considerabk 
improvement in the representa 
tion. Blue Beard was given a: 
the after piece. We remark with 
pleasure the rapid improvemen: 
of Mrs. Burke as an actress, io 
gay and lively characters. Her 
performance on this occasion gave 
unusual satisfaction. Mr. Hughes 
in Blue Beard, did ample justice 
to his part. 

Wednesday, May 927. Th: 
Barmecide, a new’ dramatick 
piece was exhibited this evening 
for the benefit of that highly 
meritorious performer Mr. War: 
ren, with the interesting drama 
of Ella Rosenberg. We were 
gratified to see the house so well 
attended, and by an audience as 
respectable as it was numerous. 
Mr. Warren deserves great credit 
for the selection of these pieces 
for his benefit; we have rarely 
witnessed a greater interest pro- 
duced by theatrical representa- 
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ion. The story of the Barme- 
cide powerfully captivates the 
feelings, and to those who are 
not previously made acquainted 
with the sequel, the interest 
heightens in every scene. ‘The 
performance did justice to the 
excellence of the play. Mr. 
Hughes supported with dignity 
the character of Al Raschid the 
Caliph, who is represented as in 
history, a prince possessed of 
many noble qualities of mind, 
but in this instance as listening to 
the suggestions of an unworthy 
and ill-founded apprehension. 
The character of the Barmecide 
was supported by Mr. Wallack in 
a most superiour manner. Mrs. 
Darley as Zaida, displayed un- 
usual taste and feeling ; the scene 
in which she is gratified by her 
husband the Vizier with a secret 
interview with her son, is truly 
affecting—their surprise by the 
Caliph, and the dreadful sentence 
passed on the father and the fatal 
offspring, produced a most pow- 
erful effect. Never was there a 
more admirable representation, 
than that of the African by Mr. 
Burke ; judging by the grins of 


the tenants of the clouds, there 
seemed to reign inexpressible de- 
light in that lofty region, at be- 
holding themselves thus faithful- 
ly represented. We cannot pass 
over this notice, without express- 
ing our satisfaction, at the taste, 
and elegance displayed in the 
designs and the execution of the 
scenery. 

Ella Rosenberg is a dramatick 
production of great excellence. 
‘The performance of Mr. Wal- 
lack, Mr. Hughes, and Mrs. 
Entwisle drew forth much ap- 
plause. ‘The scene between Ella, 
and her long lost husband, was a 
masterpiece of performance. We 
have seldom witnessed so sudden 
and so powerful an effect pro- 
duced on any audience ; at the 
same instant, many a white hand- 
kerchief was raised to receive the 
tear called forth from its crystal 
fount of human pity, by the wand 
of nature. Although for many 
years an attendant on the theatre, 
we must candidly declare we 
have never left it with better feel- 
ings, or more completely gratified 
by the pleasures of the scenick 
art. THESPIs. 








POBTRY, 


Pom the New Monthly Magazine. 


TO A LADY. 
On Reading Romeo and Juliet. 


F love and sorrow, ’tis a peerless 
tale— 
Then press it softly to thy gentle 
breast ; 
il share the tear that makes thy pure 
cheek pale ; 
Pil guess the wish that may not be 
contest. 
Unhappy pair '—and yet to them was gi 
ven 





Thatearthly joy which tasteth most of 
heaven ; 

Oh ! sweet and bitter, let our mixt tears 
flow, 

Where on the grave of love, the d-oop- 
ing violets grow. 


To mortals there is 
lite : 
A lite °—Ah no! a wild, vain, hurry 
ing dream j— 
A tempest of pride—passion—sin and 
strife ! 
A dark, deep, restless, 


stream 


ar , 
given a feetin 
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ever-foamiry 



































Poetry. 


When fortune lifts us high, or sinks us They died ;—young Love stood by them 


low, . calmly sighing, 
We feel the motion—know not where And fann’d with his soft wing the ter. 
we go ; rours of their dying. 
Love only, like the oil upon the sea, Read not of Juliet and her Romeo. 
Gives to man’s tossing soul, repose and With tragick trembling, and uplifted 
liberty. hair ; 
_ > mM) fair maid, and gentle in thy 
Tis true, that they who love are seldom - — 1 Erase Mm thy 
born : . 1 
; ; 1 their death were that most in 
To a smooth destiny— Love buds in ” game waits wis 
Aad Unon the tomb o’ the Capulets there 


But foulest wizards in the air have i i 
gieams 


sw : 
ven . No torch-light, but a moon of tende 
To blast its beauty ere its leaves in- heii» 
Ca ‘ > 
crease. 
Then hate not Love because a sunt 
The lovers dare not look—fiends watch died 
b | 


th . _. oo ° 
hom ir eyes ; ; , But seek to sleep like her by a true lo. 
They dare not speak - fiends intercept i al 
ver’s side 
their sighs ;- —— 
Aspell is on them mute, o’ermastering,-- LINES 
= >. — 7 . . a5? 
And sorrow o’er them waves her dark Addressed to the Queen on the Twelth Nizi 


depressing wing a 
P 5 “ Oh why should we sigh for a fast fleet 


But let the faint heart yield him as he ing year, 
may, Or regret that time past we never re. 
Danger sits powerless on Love’s stea- gain ? 
dy breast ; Our days, they are warmed by festivi- 
The lovers shrink not in the evil day ;— ty’s cheer ' 
They are afflicted----but are not op- Times, minutes and joys hold unequal 
prest ; career; 
To die together or victorious live — For his minutes pass by though his joys 
That first and holiest vow-—’tis theirs to still remain 
give : Our merry King’s reign, knows but joy’: 
United — tho’ in fetters—they are free ;--- careless bouni— 
They care not, though the grave their And his gay banner waves over each 
bridal bed should be. lizhtsome heart, 
; ~ With garlands we bind up life’s rank 
It may be that if Love’s expanding ling wound, 
flower And when time’s steady aim too unerring 
Is forced to close before the storm’s is found, 
keen breath, In honey we steep the keen point of his 
That closing may protract the bloom- dest. 


ing hour, 


Which is so short in all that suffers Old Time, the intruder, we have sworn 


shall ne’er bring 


The dae and the sorrow, and the His dull grooms to our halls, while mirth 

pain ; ; can beguile, — | a 

May nourish that which they attack in And as — we sail on his dark leacer 

‘ wing, ? 

The a burns longest—humble Our flight shall be guided through reg! 
alien ons of spring, 


Is kindler to Love’s growth than free And each plume of his pinions we'll gil 


unvaried gladness. | with a smile. . 
Butoh! how glorious shone their ru- Then thanks,to thy beauty good Que 


ling star, of our band, , A 
Which carried them with budding It has added one cycle of joy to ov 
loves to heaven ; store. my . 
Where angels welcomed in bright realms Thy sceptre was pleasure’s light mag 
afar cal wand—_ P 
With a full cup which scarce totaste We greet thee again—though transfere 
was given, thy command— — re 
While any remnant of terrestrial sin Oh, thy sway still continues though th} 
Had power to stain the holy draught reign is now oer. 


(MooRrE.) 
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